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COMING F. P. A. MEETINGS 


1 New York How Shall We Settle Our Disputes 
with Latin America? 
Boston The Trend in China. 
Richmond U. 8. Foreign Policy. 
Hartford Does the Kellogg-Briand Treaty Outlaw 
War? 
8 Albany Have We Outlawed War? 
Buffalo Protection of American Investments 


Abroad. 
Providence Kellogg Pact. 


Springfield Does the Kellogg-Briand Treaty Outlaw 
War? 


ibrary of Congress 
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BLAZING A NEW TRAIL 





R. HOOVER’S friends predicted that 

he would be no conventional Presi- 
dent and this prediction has already 
proved true. On Monday, November 19, 
he embarked upon the battleship Mary- 
land at San Pedro en route to South 
America. This is a unique occupation for 
a President-elect and one from which 
great good may result. 

According to a tentative itinerary, Mr. 
Hoover will be away about forty days. 
His journey will take him first to Nica- 
ragua where he will be able to study first- 
hand the results of the supervised elec- 
tion; it will take him to Costa Rica where 
questions are being raised regarding the 
Monroe Doctrine; it will take him to Chile 
and Peru where he may become more 
familiar with the difficulties of the Tacna- 
Arica question. Disembarking at Val- 
paraiso, the party plans to cross from the 
west to the east coast via the famous An- 
dean Railway. At Buenos Aires, the 
capital of Argentina, Mr. Hoover will find 
himself in the center of anti-American 
agitation, largely because our tariff ob- 
structs the entrance of Argentine prod- 
ucts into the United States. On his way 
homeward, he will visit Brazil where he 
may study on the spot the problem of 
coffee valorization. His last two ports of 
call will be Vera Cruz and Havana. 

In view of Mr. Hoover’s interest in pro- 
moting foreign trade, the press has re- 
garded this trip partly as a commercial 
enterprise. It would be unfair to Mr. 
Hoover, however, to take such a limited 
view. He realizes that trade can best be 
promoted by a policy of good-will and 
that misunderstandings can best be 
cleared up by mutual discussion. His in- 


tention is to form personal contacts with 
the leaders with whom later he will be 
called upon to solve pending problems. 

There are certain difficulties involved 
in such a trip of which Mr. Hoover is 
undoubtedly aware. The bounteous hos- 
pitality of the Latin American Govern- 
ments will not necessarily mean that pop- 
ular ill-will against the United States does 
not exist. It is difficult to sense the 
opinion of any country when one’s time 
is occupied in state receptions. It is im- 
probable that the basis of misunder- 
standing between some Latin American 
countries and the United States can be 
removed simply by an exchange of cour- 
tesies. President Coolidge went to Ha- 
vana and he took an exceptionally strong 
delegation with him. While the crowds 
cheered lustily and long, the presence of 
a distinguished representation from the 
United States did not visibly lessen the 
intensity of the debates over the tariff 
and the intervention questions. Subse- 
quent events showed that the Coolidge 
visit had not perceptibly changed the re- 
lations between the United States and 
Latin America. Since then Argentina has 
disavowed the Monroe Doctrine, and 
Costa Rica has asked the League Council 
to give to that Doctrine an official inter- 
pretation. The A. B. C. powers still de- 
cline to adhere to the anti-war pact. The 
Colombia Senate voted to adhere to the 
pact on November 10, on condition that 
the pact condemns not only war but 
armed intervention. 

Let us hope that Mr. Hoover’s journey 
will be followed by a re-examination of 
our Latin American policy, and that the 
spirit which he has shown will be mani- 
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fested by our delegates at the Pan Ameri- 
can Arbitration Conference which con- 
venes at Washington in December. 


The French Cabinet Crisis 


HE Government of the National 

Union, formed in July 1926 to solve 
the financial crisis in France, has fallen. 
While M. Poincaré remains as Prime 
Minister, the four Radical-Socialist mem- 
bers of his cabinet have withdrawn. This 
upheaval took place not as a result of the 
vote of parliament which was not yet in 
session, but of the decision of the Radical 
Party Congress, meeting in the provin- 
cial town of Angers. After a heated 
debate in which the extremists led by 
Caillaux prevailed, resolutions were 
passed condemning the increased naval 
and military expenditure, the proposed 
return of Catholic missionary congrega- 
tions to France and the restoration of 
church property. The Congress also ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the income- 
tax exemption and the government’s atti- 
tude toward the organization of State 
officials. It declared that the reparations 
question should be settled by arbitration. 
Back of these concrete issues lay the deep 
resentment of the Radicals over the at- 
tempt of their opponents to hold them 
responsible for the financial crisis which 
M. Poincaré has so dexterously overcome. 


M. Poincaré has succeeded in forming 
a new cabinet, without radical or socialist 
participation. While he remains as Presi- 
dent of the Council, he has surrendered 
the portfolio of Minister of Finance which 
has fallen upon the shoulders of Henri 
Chéron. On November 15 the reformed 
cabinet received a vote of 335 out of a 
total of 612, which is a majority of about 
thirty. The continuance of M. Poincaré 
in office until the completion of the deli- 
cate negotiations over the reparations 
problem is regarded as of the utmost im- 
portance. Nevertheless the parties op- 
posed to him are politically strong and 
sooner or later may drive him out of 
power. The detailed results of the elec- 
tions of last April have just been pub- 
lished and they show that the Communist 
party polled the astonishing vote of 
1,063,943 while the Socialists polled 
1,698,084. The Radical-Socialists, on the 
other hand, polled 1,655,375, out of a total 
vote of 9,351,479. Under a system of 
proportional representation the Commu- 
nist party would have received sixty-seven 
seats in the French Chamber, but under 
the present system they received fourteen. 
It seems that both the Communist and 
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Socialist parties are under-represented in 
the Chamber in relation to their popular 
support. 


Borah and the Kellogg Pact 


NUMBER of newspapers report that 

President Coolidge’s Armistice Day 
speech has endangered the ratification of 
the anti-war pact. These reports state 
that Senators unfriendly to the treaty 
will urge that its approval be withheld 
until after European States prove their 
good faith by ratification. 


On November 13 Senator Borah, speak- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
made a sincere appeal for the abolition 
of war and international misunderstand- 
ing. The speech was of political import- 
ance because in it Senator Borah stated 
his intention to work for immediate ap- 
proval of the Kellogg pact without reser- 
vations. He was not enthusiastic about 
the 16-ship naval bill, which was larger 
than he “would have recommended.” But 
he wanted “to say frankly” that opposi- 
tion to the naval bill would endanger ap- 
proval of the Kellogg treaty. Apparently 
this is the view of a large number of the 
supporters of the pact. R.L. B 





Book Notes 


Le Nationalisme égyptian, by Mme. B.-G. Gaulis. 
Paris, Berger-Sevrault, 1928. 
A Frenchwoman’s account of the forces which 
have made Egyptian nationalism in recent years. 


Quinze ans d'histoire balkanique, (1904-1918), 
by Colonel Lamouche. Paris, Payot, 1928. 


A serious study written for the purpose of 
offsetting those histories of the period which 
have leaned too much to the Serbian or the 
Greek thesis. The author evinces a profound 
sympathy rather for the Bulgarian viewpoint. 


Aufbau des bulgarischen Staates, by Dr. Peter 
Schischkoff. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 1928. 


An analysis of the Bulgarian constitution 
with a briefer description of its historical and 
political background. 


The Making of a Nation, by Vincent Massey. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 
The text of an address in which is described 

the political course followed by Canada since 


it parted company with its southern neighbors 
in 1776. 


The Soul of the East, Experiences and Reflec- 
tions, by Marcus Ehrenpreis. Translated 
from the Swedish by Alfhild Huebsch. New 
York, The Viking Press, 1928. 

A well known Zionist reads into the street 
scenes of the Near East meanings which do 
not occur to many of its visitors. 

Our Inheritance, by Stanley Baldwin. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 


_ A collection of speeches on a variety of sub- 
jects by the British Prime Minister. 
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